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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In presenting this little hand-book of information to the public, 
our obligation to County Superintendent of Schools Grover G. Brown 
“of Nashville-is, hereby, acknowledged. His untiring efforts in co- 
operating with our compiler has enabled us to supply the visitor with 
more authentic and complete information than would, otherwise, have 
been possible. 


Our appreciation is also extended to Mr. Frank M. Hohenberger, 
Mr. John Allison, and to the many Brown County citizens who aided 
us, through our compiler, in gathering this information into convenient 
form for public use. 


It is not the office of this publication to give a complete history 
of Brown County. We, merely try, through this means, to place before 
the visiting public more definite information about the county to 
enable visitors to find and enjoy the interesting localities which the 
average tourist fails to see. 


Due to the limited time permitted for the assembling of this 
material, errors may have crept in. It is our desire to make future 
editions as complete and authentic as possible. Any corrections or 
suggestions for its improvement will be gratefully received. 


THE INDIANA LEAGUE OF COUNTIES 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BROWN County, INDIANA is the mecca for artists from all over 
the Union. Situated within forty miles of the state capitol it still 
retains the old-time atmosphere of half a century ago. Its quaint 
log homes and scenic settings have been transferred to hundreds of 
artists’ canvases. It is a small county but one with a mellow back- 
ground of tradition. 


No matter when one visits this little square of Hoosierdom, it is 
picturesquely beautiful. Nowhere does spring bud forth more luxur- 
iantly nor summer offer such a wealth of shade and _ tree-shadow. 
Here autumn paints the scene in kaleidoscopic colorings unrivalled 
anywhere else in Hoosierland. And grim old winter lays his snowy 
blanket tenderly over the hills and vales, softening the lines of 
Nature’s handiwork and enhancing the tree-covered slopes and brook- 
threaded glens. 


It would require a whole army of artists. and photographers to 
reduce this near-mountainous area to canvas and print and then there 
would be many little nooks and byways forgotten. The only way to 
thoroughly enjoy this delightful group of landscapes to their utmost is 
to see them at close range. The beauty of its hills and vales so grows 
upon the visitors that many return trips are required in order to fully 
enjoy and appreciate the scope of its picturesque beauty. 


To facilitate travel and lessen the expense of road building, en- 
trance into the county is made through the little, narrow valleys along 
the creek bottoms, following the contour of the ridges. Ofttimes you 
seem to be traveling in directions “unknown to the compass’ but 
there is a satisfaction in knowing that as long as you keep on the main 
travelled roads you are on the way to somewhere in Brown County. 
The charm of these winding roadways is that with each turn and twist 
you encounter new and beautiful scenery and a desire to know what 
the next bend in the road will bring. 


Road conditions are gradually being improved. State Road 
No. 26 is always kept in the best of condition. It crosses Brown 
County from Bloomington to Columbus. Various gravelled pikes 
lead in from ail directions. ‘These are mapped and trips outlined over 
them elsewhere in this book. 

Those who love Brown County for its quaintness hope that the 


day of good roads all over the county will never come. In that event 
the peace and charm of the little byways would be lost forever. The 


ee 


The old-fashioned well sweep with pole attached to 


is frequently seen 
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old-fashioned primitiveness of this small political division of Indiana 
which is situated, figuratively speaking, at the back-door of Indianap- 
olis is its chief attraction. 


Many of the interesting hollows and pretty nooks as well as the 
lofty timbered heights can be reached only by means of narrow 
byroads which are too seldom travelled to be passable by auto. The 
hiker has a whole summer’s enjoyment before him exploring scenic 
spots of Brown County. For those whose time is limited the horse 
and buggy offer an easier means and somewhat more rapid. 


In either case it is along these byways that the tourist comes in 
contact with the real life of the hills. Here one meets the hills-people 
in their homely surroundings and sociable moods. 


Into these unpretentious log homes of plain, simple, hospitable 
people those who approach in the right spirit are welcomed. Per- 
chance you may enter one of the few remaining homes in which the 
old-fashioned fire-plece with suspended kettle over burning logs may 
be seen and recall stories of pioneer days in Indiana. 


One writer has said “To experience one hundred per cent 
hospitality, step aside from the beaten path and pay a visit to our 
wholesouled, honest-to-goodness folks. Our wants are few and we 
have lots of time to make you feel at home.” 


It is thus that the summer vacationist breaks away from the 
artificial life of the city and comes closer to Nature and to life in its 
purest simplicity. The hills-people have never made the mistake of 
feeling that money is everything like the average outsider and, as a 
consequence, they get far more out of life and are relieved of much of 
the worry of the moneyed class. 


It does not cause them any undue grief because the soil which 
adorns their hills is unproductive. The loam which is washed away 
is added to someone else’s holdings in the valley. The man who 
owns two hilltops and a hollow considers himself very fortunate. He 
is thankful because he owns a valley to catch the soil which the rain 
washes down from the hillsides. It is believed that these valleys 
were once much deeper than now but in the passing of time they 
have been filled in to quite a depth by the erosion of the torrents 
which washed the soil away from the slopes. These narrow stretches 
of bottom land along the creeks are quite fertile and seem not to 
require the rotation of crops to keep up their productiveness. 


Of the eight children reared in this log home five hold college degrees. Three are college professors 
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Nowhere can there be found a more bracing tonic for jaded nerves 
than the air which comes to you on the top of one of those majestic 
hills. Its slopes covered by sweeping circles of woodland insure 
peace and rest and quiet. 

Those who wish to go deeper into the historic lore of the locality 
can explore the caves, the glens and the dark, lonely ravines which 
are the ghostly haunts of Indian bands of early days or ascend the 
lofty bluffs which were the red men’s lookouts. The whole county 
is rich in tradition and legendary tales of early days of settlement 
which are fascinatingly interesting to those who will seek them. 

Brown County was obtained from the Indians, in part, through 
the treaty of Fort Wayne on September 30, 1809, known as Harrison’s 
purchase. The remainder became Indiana territory by the treaty of 
St. Mary’s, Ohio, October 2-6, 1818. 

The first permanent white settler was named Schoonover who 
located on the creek which bore his name and has since been cor- 
rupted to Schooner. He was a German and is said to have been a 
man who preferred the wilderness, living hermit-like, to more settled 
localities. His chief occupation is supposed to have been trading 
trinkets with the Indians for furs. 

Sturdy men with “sand in their craws” from the hill and moun- 
tainous regions of the states traversed by the Cumberland and 
Alleghany ranges began to seek this region. When they saw the hills 
clothed in their fine growth of poplar, hickory, maple, white, black 
and chestnut, oak, walnut, elm, sycamore, wild cherry and sassafras 
trees and noted the luxuriant verdure in the open glades which in- 
dicated that there were little patches of fertile soil to produce enough 
grain and vegetable growth to meet their simple needs, they chose this 
county as their location for future homes. 

Most of these white settlers came in the decade of the thirties. 
Many were well-bred and all were hospitable people of rugged 
character as representatives of the southern hill states always are. 

Thus it is that the old type of ‘‘natives’” of Brown County are, 
in the main, descendants of these pioneers from the mountains of 
the Carolinas, Virginias, Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘They have the 
characteristics of the mountaineer type everywhere, happy and 
satisfied in their seclusion from the world with their families about 
them. ‘They maintain themselves off of their hill farms cultivating 
the valleys and feeding hogs and pasturing cows upon the slopes. 
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Court house in background 


View of Nashville. 
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Game is brought down from the woods by means of a gun and 
all are excellent marksmen. 


They do not care for what the world terms progress nor do they 
aspire to own fertile, alluvial farms. The old-style mountaineer life 
satisfies their needs and wants. In these surroundings they know 
happiness and peace of mind which their, seemingly, more successful 
neighbors might well covet. 


If the stranger in the hills of Brown County feels in his heart 
any pity for the dweller in the quaint little clapboard roofed log cabin 
nestling on the sides cf the forest crowned hills, let him not voice 
it aloud. ‘Those very people with their hand-made picket fences, 
their windlass wells their most primitive surroundings and homely 
garb for whom he is feeling sorry are vastly more happy than he. It 
goes without saying that he would starve to death on the land where 
they make a good living. 

If, perchance, in the conceit of his learning and his pride in a 
good education he condemns their ignorance let him inquire further 
into their lives. He need not be surprised to learn that most of 
the children are high-school graduates or that several members of the 
family living in an unpretentious log home on the hillside possess 
college degrees and that the father is a self-educated, well-posted 
man. If he doubts it let him match wits with them and see who 
comes out the winner. These hillspeople are masters of homely wit 
and their shafts of satire and humor at the expense of the knowing 
visitors has sent many an outsider away with a higher respect for 
residents of the little log homes on the hillsides and a little less com- 
placent in his own self-esteem. 


A visit to Brown County is a real education. It may not be in- 
teresting to the lover of glitter and show. Those who prefer the 
bright lights to the beauties of Nature should stay away entirely. It 
cannot possibly have any attraction for people who place frivolous 
pleasures above the work of the Master Artist who made this little 
square of Indiana a veritable garden of Paradise. 


Brown County has been termed ‘“‘Nature’s Capitol of Indiana”. 
This hill and valley county is “the last stand of the primitive” in the 
state. It has preserved for us in the midst of modern progress and 
advancement a little touch of pioneer life in most of its pioneer 
primitiveness. 
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Nashville Court House 
Locust trees in foreground 
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The county is twenty miles long by sixteen wide, containing, 
therefore, three hundred and twenty square miles. Its population is 
7019. The school enumeration for 1924 was 1860 pupils. 


NASHVILLE 


Nashville, located near the center of the county, is the county 
seat. It is situated in Peaceful Valley five and one-half miles from a 
railroad. Undisturbed by any suggestion of metropolitan noise or 
din, it is, indeed, a vale of peace. 


It is assumed that all tourists coming into Brown County have 
been attracted thither by the scenery and its promise of rest. The 
freedom from excitement and hustle and bustle is, therefore, Nash- 
ville’s biggest attraction to the nerve-fagged outsider who seeks rest 
and surcease from worry. 


It is to be presumed that those requiring movies, dance-halls and 
other similar modes of entertainment will not seek Brown County in 
the first place and will consider the lack of them an asset rather than 
a detraction. 


In and about this village nestling amidst its surrounding hills 
are many beautiful nooks which invite the lover of Nature. 


Nashville was founedd in 1836 in the midst of very primitive 
surroundings. It was incorporated as a town in 1872. At that time 
there were 286 citizens. Its present population is about 350. It is 
one of three county seats in the state cf Indiana that has no rail- 
roads. 

Three families of artists live in Nashville. Adolph Schultz and 
his wife Ada Walter Schultz, Mr. and Mrs. William Vawter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffiths. Studios are open to visitors on Sundays. Art 
exhibits are to be found at the Public Library, Vawter’s Drug Store 
and the Rustic Parlor. 

COURTHOUSE 


Three courthouses have occupied the site where the present 
structure stands. ‘The first was built of hewed logs in 1837. It was 
eighteen feet wide and twenty-four long. There were two rooms in 
the second story and one below. ‘Two windows with twelve panes of 
glass each lighted the upstairs rooms. There was one window con- 
taining twelve panes of glass opposite a door in the room below. 
Each room had a fireplace. The chinks between the hewed logs were 


Liars’ Bench of Nashville, under the Locust trees on the courthouse lawn 
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daubed with good mortar and the room weather-boarded on the inside. 
The gable ends of the buildings were weather-boarded and contained 
one window each. 

The contracts for the hewed log courthouse and jail were sold at 
public ‘“‘outcry” to the lowest responsible bidder. Fifty dollars earnest 
money on these contracts was paid when they were “let”? and $700 
was the total sum paid for the erection of the two buildings. 

This log courthouse answered the public needs until 1853 when 
arrangements were made to replace it by a brick structure. The log 
building was sold and suffered a great depression from its former 
dignity by being used as a stable for over half a century. 

For a year or more the courts were held in the Methodist church. 
The new courthouse was completed in 1855 at a cost of $7000. In 
1873 during a session of the circuit court this building took fire and 
burned to the ground involving a loss of nearly all the county records. 
In 1874 a new building was erected on the foundation of the old ruins 
and a portion of the old walls was used. 

As it stands today the courthouse is a two story structure of 
brick. The court room and jury room are above. Also the offices 
of the County Superintendent of Schools and the County Agent are 
on the second floor. The remaining county officers are located on the 
first floor. ‘Two outside stairways over the main entrance on the 
south lead to the second story. 

The locust trees which adorn the courthouse yard are a source 
of pride to the citizens. In blossom time their fragrance pervades the 
entire town. 

Beneath these locust trees on the front part of the courthouse 
lawn is. an old wooden seat with iron legs which has long been known 
as the Lazy or Liars’ Bench of Nashville. This bench has occupied 
the same place for several years winter and summer. Its seating 
capacity is limited to six. There is an unwritten law that when this 
bench is full and others come to join those seated there the one at 
the foot (the end without an arm) gets pushed off to make room for 
new recruits. Efforts are sometimes made to dislodge the man at the 
head but the iron arm there is an effectual barrier and one of the 
middle men is very likely to get pushed out when the grand shove 
begins. . | 
This seat was a bonus offering with a stock of goods purchased 
in Bartholomew County by a Nashville man. 
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Brown County’s historic old log gail. This old “hewed-log 
bastile” has seen almost ninety years of usefulness 
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It is said that it is to this comfortable loafing place that Nash- 
ville women come whenever they cannot find their husbands. Their 
search usually terminates at the Liars’ Bench. Recently two other 
benches have been added from an old church to accommodate the 
increasing number of Brown County story tellers who come thither 
to “swap yarns.” 
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Going north on the street which passes to the right of the court- 
house yard brings you to a little open plot. Here, at the top of the 
knoll stands Brown County’s old ‘‘Hewed log bastile’. This has come 
to be known as the historic shrine of Brown County. 


It was erected about 1837 at a cost of one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. The “architects” were James Taggart and his able 
assistant William Snyder. It was said at the time that Mr. Taggart 
claimed that although it took a lot of sawing to effect an escape from 
any log building he knew that there were a lot of good “‘sawyers”’ 
in Brown County in those days. Hence he deemed a stronger struc- 
ture necessary. 


Two layers of hewed oak logs 18 inches square were required. 
One layer was laid horizontally according to the method adopted in 
erecting any log building. ‘The other stood perpendicularly. The 
plan allowed for no doorway downstairs. ‘The prisoners were taken 
up the outside stairway and incarcerated in the upper room. At 
night a heavy trap-door was raised and the prisoners compelled to 
descend by ladder to the first floor room. 


A doorway has since been cut in the lower room and the huge 
iron doors are a source of much interest to tourists. ‘The inner or 
grated door locks with a key ten inches long. The outer fastens with 
a huge padlock. 


In 1876 the jail began to show signs of crumbling. Another 
layer of logs was added making the walls a total of fifty-four inches 
thick. In 1913 a new outside stairway became necessary when the old 
one crumbled and fell with a party of thirteen Indianapolis sightseers. 
There are still only two rooms in the building. The one on the upper 
floor has been the women’s apartment since the lower doorway was 
made. The first floor room was the men’s apartment. It was 14 feet 
long, 10 feet wide and 8 feet high. It has the one door and one win- 
dow. The window is ten inches square. With both door and window 
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Stinson 


“Cabin” on Greasy Creek. Favorite subject 
for Artists’ Canvases 
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closed, the place is like a dungeon for darkness. It is furnished 
with one bed a chair and a stove. 


One small window and the door hghts the women’s apartment. 
The only furniture in this room is the bed. It is heated by the pipe 
from the stove in the room below. 


Prisoners have not been required to serve out their sentences 
there since 1911. They have been imprisoned in it temporarily until 
a transfer to the Johnson County jail could be effected. ‘Two prison- 
ers are all who ever escaped from this jail and in each case help from 
outside was required to effect their escape. 


Two descendants of the original builder have acted as custodians 
of this jail in the capacity of sheriff. 


Brown County is the only county in the state which ever permitted 
a prisoner to be his own keeper. Such is the regard of the native 
population for the dignity of the law that a prisoner put on his honor 
will not violate his pledge to return to jail if permitted to go at large. 
Some ten or twelve years ago a native Brown County man was 
sentenced to ninety days in jail for ‘“boot-legging”. After he had 
served three days of his sentence the sheriff permitted him to take 
possession of the key and he was allowed to go where he wished 
during the day. Each night of that period he returned to the jail 
and locked himself up. He acted as a guide to tourists and on one 
occasion aided the sheriff in arresting two men and became their 
jailer while they served their term. 


In another instance the sheriff, in his discretion, permitted the 
prisoner to go over the hills to his home for a visit whenever he 
chose. The log jail ceased its usefulness early in the year 1924 when 
a new jail was completed. It will be retained as one of the historical 
landmarks of Brown County and of Indiana. 


THe Mitky Way or NASHVILLE 


This name has been applied by Frank M. Hohenberger to the 
road leading west out of Nashville to the point where it turns toward 
the bend leading to Watton’s Hill. 


The adjacent hillsides are convenient pasture lots for the Nash- 
ville residents who keep cows. In the early morning and evening 


Heart of The Highlands on Bear Wallow Hill. Home of Marcus Dickey, author of the Life of 
James Whitcomb Riley 
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hours the various owners may be seen following the beaten path to 
the pasture lots, their milk buckets on their arms. 


There has been a tendency on the part of Brown County tourists 
in the past to enter the county by one state or gravelled pike and 
depart on another without taking any side trips over the county. 
There are some most delightful drives to be taken through scenic 
stretches where beautiful vistas may be obtained. 


Since Nashville is the natural mecca for all visitors wishing to 
penetrate to the heart of Brown County the following outlined trips 
are planned with Nashville as a starting point. 


No trip should be undertaken without a full tank of gasoline. 
Nowhere can you travel in Brown County without encountering still 
more hills to conquer and filling stations are few and far between. 


BEAR WALLOwW HILL 


Following the Nashville-Columbus Pike out of Nashville past 
the cemetery lane to the foot of the poor-house hill, a road turns 
abruptly to the left just a few rods east of the courthouse. This is 
known as the Greasy Creek Road from the name of the beautiful little 
stream beside which it travels. The first log home on the right-hand 
side is known as the Stinson Cabin. It has been the subject for 
artists’ canvases more frequently than any other home in Brown 
County. 

A three mile drive through this delightful stretch of valley brings 
you to a road turning to the right. Following this winding roadway 
over rocky, steep ascents which rise one upon the other creeping 
between high clay-washed banks and up the steepest climb on Golden- 
rod road you come to the top of Bear Wallow Hull. 


Tall, Norway Spruce trees about the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcus Dickey mark the crest. Bear Wallow Hill is owned by Mr. 
Dickey who was, for many years, secretary to James Whitcomb Riley. 
He directed the reading tours of the Hoosier Poet all over the United 
States. In recent years he has written the life of Riley. 


Mr. Dickey has erected an observation platform across the road 
from his home from which unobstructed vistas on all sides may be 
viewed at leisure. This platform and the parking place about it have 
been set aside by the Dickeys as a free-will offering to the public. 


Do 
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View from Lookout Point, Weed Patch Hill 
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The Dickey home “Heart of the Highlands” has been built on 
this high eminence in order to have quiet, undisturbed surroundings 
in which to write his books. Mr. Dickey cannot be seen by visitors 
in the forenoon. 


For many years the erroneous belief was prevalent that this was 
the summer home of James Whitcomb Riley. As a matter of fact, 
Riley never saw Mr. Dickey’s Brown County home and had no 
personal interest in it. 


About the house are thirteen Norway Spruce trees which the first 
owner of the hill set out in centennial year—1876. The D. A. R. 
named them for the thirteen original colonies and as the years have 
passed and they have grown and developed it has transpired that the 
one named for Rhode Island is the smallest of the group. 


The name originates from the fact that formerly there was a bear 
wallow on the top of this cone-shaped hill to which the bears came to 
cool their hot bodies in the summer time. 


The interesting feature about these wallows was that they re- 
tained the water on the top of the highest eminences. The shedding 
fur of the bear combined with the mud to form a sort of cement which 
seemed to be waterproof. Bear wallows are found on many high 
elevations in Brown County. One on the top of Scarce o’ Fat Ridge 
is about the size of a small, farm stock pond. ‘These wallows are 
seldom without water even in the hottest, driest August weather. 
Their boundaries are marked by a rank growth of sage grass. 


A slight depression inside of the yard just back of the mail box 
marks the place where the bear wallow was originally. Mr. Dickey 
had it tiled and drained and filled in when he was preparing to plant 
the luxuriant bluegrass now growing there. 


Bear Wallow Hill is a delightful place to go for a day’s outing 
with a picnic lunch and field glasses to feast upon the surrounding 
scenery. 


From the top of this hill a view, can be had unexcelled by any 
other in Indiana. Landmarks are visible in eight counties and, with 
binoculars, the clouds of a thunderstorm billowing over the Ohio 
River can be seen. With the aid of powerful field glasses the eye can 
command a farreaching view of south central Indiana in any direc- 


Climbing Bean Blossom Ridge 1s a steep, shaded roadway 
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tion. It has been rightly termed the grand panoramic view of Indiana. 
Mr. Dickey poetically refers to the view from his hill as 

““Stageland, dreamland and the distant skylands, 

But none the hue of the Hoosier Highlands.” 


From Bear Wallow Hill a roadway leads through the orchards of 
Mr. Dickey, turning abruptly to the left and dropping down a steep 
decline. This narrow roadway leads out to a gravelled pike which 
takes you to Georgetown from which point you may return to Nash- 
ville via Helmsburg, (see page 56) to Bloomington via Baker’s Ridge, 
(see page 55) to Martinsville by “Bugger Holler” (see page 58) or 
to Indianapolis and points north via Morgantown (see page 56), or 
Spearsville (see page 60). 


WEED PatcH HILL 


No visit to Brown County is complete without a trip to Weed 
Patch Hill, the monarch of the hill county. 


Follow the Nashville-Columbus Pike east one-half mile crossing 
an iron and a small rustic bridge. Just beyond the latter is a road 
turning to the right making an abrupt ascent. Follow its winding 
course, keeping to the right at the intersection beyond Salt Creek 
Bridge. 

Weed Patch Hill has been the magnet which has attracted more 
tourists than any other one part of the state. Sundays during spring, 
summer and autumn months see a constant stream of cars going and 
coming over Weed Patch Hill. 


If more than one day is to be spent in the county it is better to 
choose a week day for the trip in order to get the greatest amount of 
enjoyment out of it. 


The road is too narrow for cars to pass in places and care must 
be used to avoid meeting other cars on these steep ascents but it 1s 
a safe road and easily accomplished. 


The road winds steadily upward after crossing Salt Creek. At 
times it clings tenaciously to the rising cliff sides, for the most part, 
keeping the steady ascent until the top is reached. It loops about 
from one hill-top to another, sometimes dropping down to cross a little 
depression, winding through dense woods only to start up again for 
the higher levels. Here and there a farreaching view may be ob- 
tained. 
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Deserted homes are frequently found on Scarce o’ Fat Ridge 
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At the top is a deserted, crumbling, log house on the right. To 
the left is an open, cultivated field. About center-way of this is a 
white, marble marker embedded in the earth. This was placed there 
after the United States Government survey establishing this point as 
the highest in the state. It has, later, been determined that there is a 
point in Randolph County which is a few feet higher but Weed Patch 
continues to hold its place as the king of southern Indiana hills and 
the monarch of Brown County. Its altitude is 1489 feet. 


About a quarter of a mile beyond the summit is a cleared spot 
known as Lookout Point. From this point a splendid vista of hill 
ranges can be seen. Lookout Point commands a much more far- 
reaching view than Weed Patch proper. 


The hill ridges extend for miles until they are lost in the purple 
haze of the distance. It is from heights like this that Nature can be 
enjoyed in her most fascinating moments. She can be appreciated 
in her mildest and most placid aspect and in her wildest and most 
awe inspiring grandeur. 

The grooves on the distant surface which mark the location of 
verdant little valleys seem so dark and still and full of mystery 
that they add to the wondrous charm and grandeur of the scene. 


The summit is four miles southeast of Nashville, eighteen miles 
west of Columbus, twenty-two miles south of Bloomington, and fifty- 
four miles south of Indianapolis. It commands a view for a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty miles. 


Weed Patch Hill has about a hundred and fifty acres on its sum- 
mit of level, cleared land mostly under cultivation. There are many 
ravines about its base cutting down from the tree covered slopes and 
here and there the rich verdure indicates a fertile creek bottom. 


There are three mineral springs on or near the summit and one 
fresh water spring in the valley. Two bear wallows are located on the 
hill. 

Steps are being taken to preserve for the state of Indiana this 
virgin and natural forest and hill region on and about Weed Patch 
Hill. Thus far, it has been a natural barrier against artificial im- 
provement. 

The origin of the name is due to the fact that a party of hunters 
from Kentucky, coming through this region, discovered a rank weed 
growth on the top of the hill. It was presumed that frequent fires 


Looking up Whippoorwill Hollow 


at the miniature falls 


of Jackson's Creek 
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burning over this area left a rich deposit which enhanced the fertility 
of the soil. In earler days it was known as the Weed Patch and 
from that has come down to us the name of Weed Patch Hill. 


Beyond Lookout Point the road drops abruptly down past another 
little opening, from which a glorious vista appears before us, to 
Bird Run Creek Valley. It leads past the home of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lawles. who, with her former husband, Leander Bruce accumulated 
the 520 acres of land which comprises Weed Patch Hill. 


Here at the base of the hill’s frowning slope Mrs. Lawles has 
spent all opelier lite. it guards her home like a’ sentinel. The 
residence which she now occupies was, once, a store and is still the 
post office of Kelp. During Cleveland’s second term postmaster 
Allison of Nashville was notified to establish a post office at this point 
and urged to make the name a short one. By a coincidence a lad 
named Harry Kelp of whom the postmaster was very fond came into 
his presence while he was reading the letter. In true Brown County 
fashion he adopted the lad’s surname as that for the post office with 
no further worry or parley. 


Leander Bruce was made postmaster of Kelp and held the office 
until his death when his wife succeeded him. 


Following the road along Bird Run Creek to a point where it in- 
tersects with a cross-road and turning to and keeping to the left you 
come by a circuitous route to the Stone Head (see page 37). From 
this point the return to Nashville may be made by turning to the left 
at Stone Head and going north through Pleasant Valley over the 
Indian trail at Selmeir Mill (see page 35) azd thence past Dead 
Fall (see page 35) to the Nashville-Columbus Pike. 


Or, from Stone Head you may keep on via route 3 (see page 45) 
to Pike’s Peak (see page 45), New Bellsville (see page 47) and thence 
to Columbus or turn to the left at a schoolhouse as indicated in route 
4 (see page 47) and follow the gravelled road to Stoney Lonesome 
(see page 51). 

BEAN BLossoM RIDGE 


Going north out of Nashville past the home and studio of the 
artists Mr. Adolph Schultz and Mrs. Ada Walter Schultz (open to 
visitors on Sunday) we begin the gradual ascent towards the top of 
Bean Blossom Ridge. One half mile out we pass the orchard home 
and studio of Dale Bessire. We pass several more well-ordered 
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orchards, among them the Yankee Bill and others well known in 
orchardists’ circles. ‘The vista from the backbone of this ridge is one 
which cannot be passed hurriedly. A number of stops are required 
in order to enjoy the panorama of hills and hollows and orchard 
views. ‘Turning to the left soon after passing a cabin named Whip- 
poorwill Nest and following an abruptly descending road we come to 
the Georgetown Pike (see page 59). 


SHAKE-RAG HoLLow AND MiLxK-SicKk Bottoms 


A delightful trip into a region which is blest with quaint Brown 
County names is the trip to Shake-Rag Hollow and Milk-Sick Bot- 
toms. Following the gravelled pike west out of Nashville over Wat- 
ton Hill (see page 55) and continuing south instead of following the 
curve of the pike to the right at the foot of the hill you ford Owl 
Creek and make a steep hill ascent. On beyond some little distance 
you came to a fork in the road. The left-hand route is known as the 
Shake-Rag Hollow road. ‘This brings you to a schoolhouse on the 
right surrounded by white oak trees. This is known as the Oak 
Grove or Shake-Rag Hollow Schoolhouse. 


Continuing on down past the Shake-Rag Hollow neighborhood 
until you pass a pair of scales on the left you come to Milk-Sick Bot- 
toms. ‘This name illustrates how homely unusual names have been 
applied to localities in Brown County due to some incident which 
occurred there. 


Some years ago the cows grazing on the parched, seared hill- 
sides were driven to desperate resort for forage. They ate all the 
green leaves and tender boughs within their reach and then resorted 
to some ill-smelling, unpleasant weeds which happened to be poison- 
ous. Not only the cows but their owners and their families, who 
partook of the milk, became sick. From this incident this locality 
has borne the name of Milk-Sick Bottoms. 


ScARCE O’ Fat RIDGE 


For those who do not care over what kind of roads they drive 
their cars Scarce 0’ Fat Ridge deserves especial mention. When a 
“native” tells you that in Brown County there is a ridge on which the 
soil is so unproductive that the undernourished cows have to lean up ~ 
against the fence to bawl and the hills are so steep that the hogs slide 
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down rough-locked (with hind feet caught over ears) you may know 
that he means Scarce O’ Fat Ridge known in the vernacular as Skeerce 
O’ Fat, Scarcity Fat or Skaacity Fat. 


This is a high ridge in the northwestern part of Brown County. 
It can be reached in three ways: 


(1) Following the directions to Trevlac, Needmore etc. (see 
page 58) and continuing on to the point where the road comes out 
upon an intersecting cross road at the foot of the hill on which stand 
the Howard Church and Schoolhouse. ‘Turning to the left at the 
school house we are on the Scarce O’ Fat Ridge road. 


( 2) By following the Nashville-Bloomington Pike and turning 
to the right just a short distance east of Belmont. This is a more 
difficult route in the beginning. 


(3) Follow route 6 (see page 55) to the Howard Schoolhouse. 
The road past this schoolhouse is the fourth turning to the left after 
leaving the Nashville-Helmsburg Pike. It is the Scarce O’ Fat Ridge 
road. It is a succession of serpentine twists and turns winding sinu- 
ously along the highest part of the ridge. ‘This gives rise to the 
legend that, in days gone by, a huge serpent passed that way and 
laid out the road which all explorers of this region are doomed to 
follow. ' 


The roadway is rough and has many bare rocks and ruts. The 
slopes are seamed with ravines and present a meatless, barren back- 
bone effect. In many places there is not a vestige of vegetation on 
the hillsides. It is non-productive soil in the main and _ several 
deserted cabins testify to the inability of their owners to dig a living 
out of the soil-washed hillsides. It is the dividing ridge for Bear 
Creek on the western side and Schooner Creek on the east. The end 
of the ridge is reached when the road drops down to the Nashville- 
Bloomington Pike a little way east of Belmont. 


WHIPPOORWILL HOLLOW 


At the west end of Nashville you cross a little stream known as 
Jackson’s Branch. It is a brooklet pretty enough to merit a more 
appropriate name. The valley through which it flows is the favorite 
haunt of the Whippoorwill and their nightly chorus has given to the 
place the name of Whippoorwill Hollow. The tourist who is tired 
of motoring and enjoys Nature at close range will find a stroll up 
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through Whippoorwill Hollow a delightful way to spend a few hours 
profitably. 

An enchanting moonlight drive is the one over the Nashville- 
Bloomington Pike via Kelley Hill. As the road swings around the 
curve of ascent or slips down into the level creek bottoms it presents 
vistas which are weirdly beautiful. The ribbon-like winding road- 
ways and the occasional lights twinkling from the homes on the hill- 
sides or from a cabin cuddled in one of the innumerable hollows 
delights the eye and mellows the scene into mystic beauty. 

The perfect condition of the state roads makes the entire trip to 
Bloomington an easy and delightful evening drive on a moonlight 
night. 

Those fond of weirder surroundings should seek the Stoney Lone- 
some silences: (See page 51.) 


ROUTES TO COLUMBUS 


For those desiring to journey in the direction of Columbus there 
are four routes of travel. Each has its own scenic attractions and all 
are good gravelled roads. 

(1) Via the old Indian Trail over Selmeir Hill, past Dead Fall 
Stone Head, Story, Elkinsville and Youno. Thence through Jackson 
County via Freetown. 

Follow the Nashville-Columbus Pike No. 26 east three and a 
half miles to the Tilton Pike. Turn to the right over an iron bridge 
across Little Salt Creek. 

About 1% miles from the turn just at a creek ford is a road 
leading to the right which mounts Pedro Hill from which a fine view 
may be obtained of Bear Wallow Hill and other points within the 
range of a few miles. 

Deap FALi 


Five and one-half miles from Nashville on the Tilton Pike stands 
the old West Liberty schoolhouse on the left-hand side of the road. 
On the right is the valley home of a local resident. This community 
is known as Dead Fall. Its name dates back over half a century to 
the days when there were some very keen-witted Bible students living 
in the vicinity. A minister by the name of Bedwell came to hold a 
revival meeting in the West Liberty Schoolhouse. It had previously 
been the scene of many religious discussions, some of them becoming 
too heated for comfort to a mild-mannered minister. 
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Rey. Bedwell found in his congregation one man who seemed to 
challenge his understanding of the subject under discussion. The 
layman got the best of the argument. Smarting under his verbal 
defeat the pulpit orator went to a neighboring community and 
denounced the West Liberty neighborhood as wayward and a regular 


dead fall. 


This greatly amused the residents of the Clark Church neighbor- 
hood. (One mile west of Gnawbone. See page 49.) 


They flattered the minister’s angry mood and lustily sang a 
composition of his which began “I’ve been over to the Dead Fall a 
preachin’ to the heathen and all.” : 


Soon after this episode Rev. Bedwell went insane. The people in 
the vicinity of the West Liberty Schoolhouse retaliated by calling the 
Clark Church and Schoolhouse neighborhood the “Insane.” 


Dead Fall is located in a narrow little hollow drained by David’s 
Branch which must be forded four times enroute to the old Indian 
trail which clings to the side of Selmeir Hill until the top is gained. 
Thence the road drops down into Pleasant Valley and its narrow 
little creek parallels the road most of the way. 


STONE HEAD 


At the end of the Pleasant Valley Creek Road where an east and 
west road crosses it, stands a stone head on a cement post in front of 
the A. Hendricks home. This house is directly before the traveller 
coming to the end of the road. 


Here is located the only flour mill in Brown County. It is very 
prettily situated where the Pleasant Valley Creek winds and twists 
about on its way to empty into Little Salt Creek. It is necessary to 
ford the creek twice in order to get to the mill. 

A store and a couple of dwellings give to the place the dignity of 
a country community known as Stone Head. 

The unique road guide is carved from sand stone and is the only 
one of its kind in the state. It was made in 1851 by Henry Cross 
who lived ten miles south east of Nashville. 

It was the custom in those days for the road commissioner to call 
for the time of the land owners to be put in working on the roads. 
Cross was a stone mason and a monument maker. He had a sand 
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stone quarry on his farm. As his share of the work the commis- 
sioner assigned Cross the task of making three stone road markers. 


On a square base on which was carved the name, distance and 
direction indicated by a pointing hand to various towns, Cross chiseled 
out a head. All three of the road markers were made after this style. 


Two smaller ones have been lost or destroyed. The largest of 
the three has been preserved and stands on its cement base. The 
sphinx-like face has greeted the travelling public for seventy-three 
years guiding them on their journey and safeguarding them from 
becoming lost upon their way. In former days the face was kept 
painted white with black hair thus making it easy to distinguish in 
the night-time. 

Soon after making the stone heads Henry Cross was engaged in 
burning an old tree near a graveyard which was located on his farm. 
The tree fell striking and killing him. He was buried in the cemetery 
close by and one of his own monuments was placed over his grave. 
The stone head endures on to fulfill the mission for which his hands 
chiseled it. 


From Stone Head turn to the south and follow the road which 
skirts the Little Salt Creek Valley. Keep on the main gravelled pike. 
A good travelled road, turning to the right, leads to Kelp and Weed 
Patch Hill. At the latter turn, the road to Story will be seen to lead 
on past a schoolhouse on the top of a high, knob-shaped hill. An- 
other fairly well travelled road turns off to the left just as you make a 
right-hand turn and crosses a bridge a little way distant leading to 
Christiansburg. 

STORY 


Fourteen miles southwest of Nashville is the village named for 
Doctor Story who chose the site as a location from which to pursue 
his practice of medicine. 

His success and popularity brought others about him to settle 
and make their homes. Soon a store and blacksmith shop were built 
and a post office was established. With the increasing number of 
mail routes which wipe out other small post offices and, in some cases, 
the villages as well, Story has remained. 

From Story the road leads in a southwesterly direction through 
a marshy flatland which is rich and productive because of its wealth 
of lacustrai silt deposited by torrents down the hillsides. 
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ELKINSVILLE 


Eighteen miles southwest of Nashville via this route is the vil- 
lage of Elkinsville. It started up during the decade of the fifties, and 
was named in honor of the first settler of the township and founder of 
the village. 

It is said that William Elkins was a resident as early as 1819. 
One thing is certain he was in the township before the Indians were 
removed, which was done in 1821. Some state that his residence in 
the county dates further back than that, back as far as 1816 or 1817. 
It is told that he came directly from the block-house which had been 
built in Lawrence County as a protection from the Indians during the 
wart of 1812-15. ‘That statement is currently made and, if true, would 
fix the date of his settlement at about the year 1816. Some state that 
he was the first white man to live with his family in Brown County. 

Elkinsville was so isolated from other villages that it had quite 
an extensive trade in earlier years. It is a thrifty ttle community 
now. 

One and a half miles south of Elkinsville is the Browning Hill 
which has a very steep ascent and equally steep drop to the other 
side. On its knob-shaped top and a little below may be seen some 
fine specimens of Keokuk limestone which, it is presumed, once 
covered the region but has since been washed away. 

This sandstone is found upon the surface, lying scattered on the 
hillsides in gray alluminous colors. The sandstone below this is often 
shaly and disintegrates easily upon exposure. ‘That at the top is 
very hard and there is no outjutting of it below. It is said to be of 
excellent quality of the Knobstone beds. The water, in past ages, 
has washed out this stone and dressed it into cubes three and four 
feet long. Some are as much as fifteen feet long by four in width and 
thickness. 

One rock was large enough to break into suitable size and use 
for the foundation wall of the Jesse Browning cellar. There was a 
sufficient number of remaining pieces to construct a flagstone walk 
to the house. 

The appearance of the hewed sides on these stones has given 
rise to various traditions about an old castle or fort protected by a 
wall built of these rocks. 

Browning’s Hill commands a wonderful view of the surrounding 
country. The soil is yet heavily timbered, though the best has been 
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culled out for staves and other lumber. For a number of years the 
ax has been turned upon the numberless hickory saplings, hundreds 
of loads of which have been annually sold for barrel hoops. 

The old Jackson Salt works which once produced very freely of 
salt during the days when Brown County’s salt output was 3000 
bushels a year, was located near Elkinsville. 

This region was also the scene of an oil excitement a few decades 
ago. About 1860 a well was bored and escaping gas ignited frighten- 
ing the workers so badly that no further efforts at oil well boring 
were attempted. 

South and west of Elkinsville near the Jackson County line is a 
flowing well which was found when boring for oil. It flows a stream 
two to three inches thick and has done so for sixty years or more. 


YOUNO 


Three and a half miles south and west of Elkinsville is the little 
community of Youno. It is situated quite close to the county line. 
It was once a post office and possessed a store and other places of 
business. 

It is claimed that in the early days a little store had been 
established there but no name given to the community. 

One hillsman asked another where he purchased his supplies. 
His reply “Down the road thar a piece, you know where it is,” gave 
the name to the settlement. | 

From Youno the gravelled pike leads in a southeasterly direction 
into Jackson County and the journey on to Columbus via Maumee, 
Houston, and Freetown is made over a good gravelled road through 
scenery rough and picturesque. From Freetown the route to Columbus 
is easily found. 


Route (2) to Columbus via Beck’s Grove. 


Follow Route 1 to Story. Turn to the left just before crossing a 
little bridge near the store. ‘This road follows an east and south- 
easterly direction. About a half mile from Story Salt Creek makes an 
attractive loop and you cross it by an iron bridge. A little further 
on is a fork in the road. Follow the right-hand turn, again crossing 
salt Creek. 

Just a little beyond the turn for Beck’s grove as indicated on the 
map is a road to the right which leads to Mount Nebo. This is a 
trip well worth the visitor’s time both for the view to be obtained 
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from the top of the hill and for the atmosphere of weird surroundings 
in which ghostly apparitions are supposed to appear as soon as the 
misty shadows of evening begin to fall. A murder once committed 
on this hill is supposed to be the cause of the return of restless 
spirits to the region of Mount Nebo. 

The road from this turn continues on into Jackson County to 
Freetown. ‘The gravelled pike however does not extend beyond the 
Brown County line. The condition of the Jackson County road does 
not invite travel except in very good weather. 

Returning to the turn to Beck’s Grove one-half mile back of the 
Mount Nebo road you soon find yourself upon an elevated plateau of 
a grayish soil called lacustral loam and here, with the exception of 
the usual branch bottoms, is the garden spot of the county. 

On Buffalo Ridge the wheat crops are habitually large and re- 
liable. Excellent fruit such as peaches and apples, is raised in abun- 
dance and is of superior quality. 


BEcK’s GROVE 


This is one of the most prosperous communities in the county. 
It is made up of a high class of citizens. 

Leaving the plateau district, the road traverses a hill and dale 
region again until the Bartholomew County line is reached. From 
there it is about fourteen miles to Columbus. 


Route (3) to Columbus. 


Follow Route 1 to Stone Head. Turning ts the Jeft the road 
leads to the east. 
| PIKE’s PEAK 


This is a village one mile east of Stone Head. 

About seventy years ago a man named James Ward, living in 
this community, conceived the idea of going to Pike’s Peak to dig 
gold. He rigged up a covered wagon known in those days as a 
“prairie schooner”. Upon it he had painted in big letters ‘To Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.” 

After elaborate pains of preparation and extensive farewells he 
set out upon his journey by way of the old Madison trail, intending 
to take the boat down the Ohio to the Missouri. 

Arriving at Madison, the river looked so deep and the distance 
seemed so great that a wave of homesickness overcame his adven- 
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turous spirit. There seemed nothing so essential to him, then, as to 
return to dear old Brown County. He took the money he had saved 
up for the long journey to the gold “diggings” and purchased a stock 
of goods. 

The “prairie schooner” which had been so carefully prepared to 
cross the plains was filled to its utmost capacity with the commodities 
needed in country communities and the next that the residents east 
of Stone Head knew of James Ward he had opened up a store in a 
little log building near the site of the present Pike’s Peak church. 

His sudden return was the occasion for much good-humored 
banter among the residents and. one morning, Mr. William F. Mabe 
said to his wife jestinglv. “I am going over to Pike’s Peak’s store for 
some groceries.” His little daughter, now Mrs. Mary Swain overheard 
this remark and, remembering the much talked of trip of James Ward, 
realized that Pike’s Peak was a long way off. She cried bitterly 
because her father had gon> so far away. From this incident Pike’s 
Peak was the name applied to the community which sprang up about 
James Ward’s store. Mrs. Swain owns the store there which stands 
on the site of the James Ward log home. 


New BELLSVILLE 


Two miles east of Pike’s Peak is the community of New Bells- 
ville. This place was settled by Joseph Campbell in the decade of the 
thirties. A colony of Ohio people from Bellsville, Ohio, settled there 
and out of their love for the mother commnity in the Buckeye State 
the Brown County settlement was called New Bellsville. 

Three miles from this village is the Bartholomew County line. 
Following this road on east you come by a good direct route to 
Columbus twelve miles away. 

If, however. the tourist wishes to see more of Brown County, 
there is a road which turns to the left at a schoolhouse two miles 
east of New Bellsville. 

It travels in a northeasterly direc‘ion through an orchard district 
and gradually climbs to the tcp of Four Mle Ridge. It comes out 
upon the Nashville Columbus pike at the foot of the Shaefer Hill 
within Stoney Lonesome Hollow (see page 51). The old Barlow 
Post Office is just a little way east of where the road comes out to the 
pike. 

Route (4) to Columbus. 
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Follow the Nashville-Columbus Pike out of Nashville. Route 
26 is rated as one of the scenic routes of the state. It will repay a 
number of trips over its well-kept surface. In the valley traversed 
by this road is produced the greater portion of the county’s output 
to tobacco. Five miles from Nashville, just beyond a white house on 
the left, is a cemetery on the hillside. 

About three quarters of a century ago, a man named Allcorn was 
killed by a falling tree. There was no undertaker within twenty 
miles. To haul a coffin from Columbus through the Stoney Lonesome 
Pass (see page 51) was, at the least, a four days’ undertaking. There 
‘was no sawmill close at hand where lumber might be cut for the 
purpose of making a rough box. Added to all this was the fact that 
the family was very limited as to means. 

The neighbors hewed out of a big poplar log a receptacle for 
their dead neighbor’s body. He was buried in due form and the rough 
slab-like cover put in place. The next year a young poplar sprout 
sprang forth from that log and today the largest tree in that cemetery 
is the giant poplar which has grown from the log coffin of Mr. All- 
corn. 

A mile beyond the Crouch Cemetery is the Clark Church and 
schoolhouse dubbed by the residents of Dead Fall as the Insane (see 
page 35). 

GNAW BONE 


-A mile further down the road and seven miles from Nashville 
is a country store owned by J. West & Son. Beneath the firm name 
appears the name of Westpoint. This is an effort on the part of more 
progressive residents to do away with the name which this place and 
its surrounding buildings and homes has borne for three quarters of 
a century. ‘The tourist public may accept the name of Westpoint if 
they choose but to the Brown County people the place will always be 
Gnaw Bone. 

The origin of the name is not definitely known. Three stories 
told by old residents seem to be favored. 

On the bank of Little Salt Creek where it makes a curve at Gnaw 
Bone stands a large elm tree. At this point in days gone by stood a 
mill owned by a.man named Sally. Some four or five miles west 
lived a man named David who, thinking to utilize his hillsides for 
grazing purposes, had purchased some sheep. The dogs repeatedly 
got into his flock and killed off some of them each day. In despair 
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he sold the remainder to Sally. The latter, having no better success 
than David in keeping sheep-killing dogs away from his fleecy flock 
killed them and his good wife served mutton on her table the rest of 
the season. James Scroggum, a hillsman known for his wit and story 
telling propensities entertained the grocery loafers by telling them that 
“They have been gnawing sheep bones over at Sally’s all summer.” 
From this the name of Gnaw Bone came to be applied to the mill. 
The store and the blacksmith shop were later built at this spot. 


Other stories are told of a company of soldiers marching through 
this region and stopped for a meal. One of their number became too 
intoxicated to go on and they left him behind in a maudlin stupor 
gnawing a bone. From this incident the soldiers are said to have 
dubbed the place Gnaw Bone. 


A later owner of the Sally Mill was a man named Ayres. He 
was noted for his poor, ill-kept horses which would persist in dying 
out on the hillsides where he turned them to pasture on clay-washed, 
grassless soil. ‘The dogs fed upon their carcasses and again the name 
of Gnaw Bone was applied to the locality. 


Whether all or any of these stories are true the name of Gnaw 
Bone has clung to this vicinity since the early days of Brown County’s 
history and as such it will be known as long as there is a native 
resident left in the county. 


STONEY LONESOME 


Nine miles east of Nashville on the Nashville-Columbus pike is 
the Shaefer Hill, the dividing ridge for Wolf and Little Salt Creeks. 
Descending the eastern side of the hill brings the traveller into Stoney 
Lonesome Hollow. During the earlier period of development of 
Brown County this was the loneliest, dreariest spot which the traveller 
between Columbus and Nashville had to pass through. The only 
passable route of travel was along the bed of the north branch of Wolf 
Creek. The hollow was so filled with rock formation that the route 
was a rocky road in the fullest sense of the word. ‘There were many 
places where the wagons must make the drop or climb, as the case 
might be, of two feet from one rocky ledge to another. ‘Travelling 
along creek beds was the usual custom in the early days of Brown 
County. In this valley the dense forest had a thicker growth of un- 
derbrush than is usually found in heavily timbered areas. Even the 
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footpaths were impassable when sleet or heavy, wet snow weighted 
this growth down across them. 


The dark dismal surroundings in this rocky hollow shut in by 
hills which were like gigantic walls gave to it the very appropriate 
name of Stoney Lonesome. It was a favorite rendezvous for robber 
bands who lay in wait for any unsuspecting land-buyer or other 
trader who might be coming into Brown County carrying money upon 
his person. 


The mail was carried on horseback from: Columbus to Nashville 
over this route. 


Thousands of loads of rock have been hauled out of Stoney Lone- 
some in recent years. It has been crushed and put back upon the 
roads. The Nashville-Columbus pike has had an addition of one and 
a half feet added to its surface of Stoney Lonesome crushed rock. 


With all the improvement of state road and better traveling con- 
ditions the stranger who passes through Stoney Lonesome after night 
and pauses long enough to hear the owl and whippoorwill chorus and 
feel the sensation of being shut in on all sides by the high ridges can 
form some idea of what Stoney Lonesome used to be. 


The region once produced large quantities of staves, spokes, 
cross-ties and hoop-poles which were hauled to Columbus. Now the 
alluvial bottomlands have been cleared here as well as everywhere 
else in Brown County and are under cultivation. The clay and hme- 
stone shale keeps the ground open and it does not pack. It is 
especially adapted to tobacco growing. The hillsides produce fine 
berries and small fruit. 

The chief sport of Stoney Lonesome is fox chasing and there is 
still plenty of timber to make this a most interesting pastime to 
sport lovers. | 

At the east end of Stoney Lonesome hollow stands an old log 
structure which was known in the days before the war as Barlow 
Post Office. It was built for use as an inn, making the only resting 
place for travellers between Columbus and Nashville. It was in this 
building that the Brown County men who enlisted in the Civil War 
spent their first night as they marched away to join their company. 
It is now owned by William R. (Possum) Robertson who conducts 
the Sunshine Dog Kennels on this property. 
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THREE ROUTES ARE OPEN TO THE TOURISTS DESIRING TO REACH 
BLOOMINGTON 


Route (5) Via Road 26 past Belmont, the road to “Whispering 
Winds” etc. 


Turning to the south past the Nashville Hotel is the Nashville- 
Bloomington pike. It crosses a bridge at the foot of Town Hill which 
it ascends. It commands a beautiful view of Salt Creek bottom and is 
called Artists’ Point. Several summer homes surmount its crest. 


About three miles from town the ascent of the Kelley Hill is 
begun. This hill has proven a veritable bugbear to autoists who 
attempt it without a full gasoline tank, poor brakes or a balky engine 
but it provides beautiful vistas which no visitor to Brown County 
should miss. 


The road curves and winds its way up this steep ascent shut in, 
for the most part, by heavy timber on both sides with here and there 
an open space. The descent brings you down into the Schooner 
Valley. 


About a mile or a little more along this road brings you to The 
Lower Schooner Valley schoolhouse perched upon a little knoll to 
the right. Here a road turns to the left and follows Dry Branch four 
miles inland to Crooked Creek. On the farm of John Robertson in 
the Cooper community stands an old log schoolhouse. 


Two of Brown County’ s log school buildings are still standing. 
One on Axsom Branch is a very difficult place to reach. The other 
near Cooper is well worth a visit. In the seventies this building 
accommodated thirty pupils. The building is still in good repair. 
The desk which was used by many teachers and has withstood the 
storms of schoolroom discipline, time and weather stands under an 
old apple tree near the log structure. 


A short distance ahead is the road turning to the right which 
leads over Scarce o’ Fat Ridge. (See page 31). It is one-fourth mile 
east of Belmont. 

BELMONT 


A little country store community is located about 8 miles from 
Nashville. At this point a road leads south about four miles to 
“Whispering Winds’, the summer home of T. C. Steele, one of 
Indiana’s leading artists. 
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From Belmont the road leads one and one-fourth miles to the 
county line and thence into Monroe County to Bloomington. 


Route (6) via Baker’s Hill (about four miles not gravelled). 


Follow the Milky Way west out of Nashville, turning to the left 
and following the gravelled road up over Watton’s Hill. At the foot 
of the long descent stands a historic old house. It is a building con- 
structed of poplar logs in 1854 which has since been weatherboarded. 
The original stone chimney serves its purpose as faithfully today as 
it did when first built seventy years ago. 


At the foot of the hill the road makes an abrupt turn to the right 
and traverses another of Brown County’s pretty valleys along the 
course of Owl Creek. 


Just beyond the lane to the grounds of the Brown County Lake 
Club is a road leading to the right up to Friendship Cabin. 


Where the road intersects a north and south road, the main or 
well travelled section leading into Helmsburg, turn to the left. Climb- 
ing the steep ascent of Baker’s Hill brings you to the Baker Orchard. 


A short distance ahead stands an old log home on the right-hand 
side. It was, for some years, the Lindsay Post Office. Mail was 
carried on horseback from Mahaleysville to Nashville and this office 
was established for the convenience of the residents of this region. 
The Christian name of Lindsay Neal the owner of the home was given 
to the office and he was made postmaster. He was also justice of the 
peace and held court and performed marriage ceremonies there. 
This ridge road offers all varieties of scenery from its highest points. 
There are numerous orchards and berry patches to be seen as we 
pass. 


Progressing some distance beyond the Howard School House 
and Church (see page 31) you come, eventually, to a gravelled road 
leading to Bloomington. 

Route (7). To Bloomington via Possum Hollow. (About six 
miles not gravelled. ) 

Follow Route 6 (see page 55) to the foot of Watton Hill. Thence 
over the route indicated to Shake Rag Hollow (see page 31). At 
the point where the roads fork and the left leads to Shake-Rag 
Hollow (a very pretty little side trip to take on the way) take the 
tight-hand road for Possum Hollow. This is not a well-travelled 
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road but the scenery is well worth the slight inconvenience of a by- 
road trip. It is, indeed, a smiling little valley and the tree arched 
roadway invites you on a hot summer’s day. 


This road comes out upon Baker’s Ridge from whence the road 
to Bloomington follows that of Route 6 (see page 55). 


FIVE ROUTES ARE OPEN TO THE ToURIST DESIRING TO REACH 
MARTINSVILLE 


Via State Road 26 to Bloomington. (See Route 5 Page 54.) 
From Bloomington State Road No. 22 known as the Dixie High- 
way leads direct to Martinsville. 


Route (8) via Helmsburg and Morgantown. 


Follow Route 6 (see page 55) turning to the right at the road 
intersection south of Helmsburg. Just before reaching the summer 
resort of Idlewild you pass a narrow roadway leading to the right in 
a southeasterly direction. ‘This is another entrance road to Friend- 
ship Cabin. 

HELMSBURG 


This Brown County town is of comparatively recent origin. It 
is too young to have much history. ‘There was a store located at 
this point before the coming of the railroad about 1900. ‘The station 
site was located on the farm of Wilson Helms whose home crests the 
hill above and for that reason the name of Helmsburg was given to 
the place. 


It is a thriving village and has been built up by a good class of 
citizens. 

Turning to the left around the corner of Baughman’s store you 
follow the road out of Helmsburg. The pike makes an abrupt turn 
to the right at the edge of town. 


CoTTONWOOD 


A little country store and church forms the community which is 
listed on the map as Cornelius two and one-half miles northeast of 
Helmsburg. ‘To the local resident, however, the community is known 
as Cottonwood. At one time, a huge cottonwood tree grew in what 
is, now, the churchyard. An attempt was made to establish a post 
office at this place under the name of Cottonwood. When it was 
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learned that another village in the state bore that name the residents 
commemorated the name of Cornelius a pioneer resident. Thus, it is, 
that the community is known locally as Cottonwood and outside as 
Cornelius. One and one-half miles west of Cottonwood is the 120 
acre orchard belonging to Benj. W. Douglas former state etymologist. 


About two and a half miles beyond Cottonwood is the Morgan 
County Line. Following the gravelled pike to Morgantown and turn- 
ing to the left on the main street you follow a fairly direct route to 
Martinsville. 


Route (9) to Martinsville via Trevlac. 


Following Route 8 (see page 56) to Helmsburg you follow the 
straight road out of town instead of making the abrupt turn to the 
right on the Helmsburg-Morgantown pike. This is a pretty drive 
along Bean Blossom Creek. 


About three miles from Helmsburg is a perpendicular bluff, clay 
washed and devoid of vegetation on the side. It looks like a huge 
knife had sliced away the side of the hill. About the edge and on the 
top cling pine trees. Hence the name of Pine Bluff. The second road 
to the left out of Helmsburg leads to the base of the bluff. 


TREVLAC 


This village, also of recent origin, was first settled by a family of 
Calverts who believed it to be a good location for a summer resort. 
The large green hotel building, eight cottages and bath house erected 
by them still stand. 


It has been said of the Calverts ‘They were distillery people 
with plenty of money and the right idea but a little ahead of their 
times.” 


When the railroad came through this place the name of Calvert 
was reversed and used as the name for the station established there. 


People are now coming in and building summer homes around 
Trevlac. Alfred Grindell the architect of Bloomington has a home 
and attractive studio just north of town. The summer home of E. R. 
Parmlee of Indianapolis stands a little further out. 

Aside from a flag stop at Fruitdale, Helmsburg and Trevlac are 
the only two railroad stations in Brown County. There is only eight 
miles of railroad in the entire county. 
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The road crossing the tracks to the right beyond the station leads 
to Martinsville. 
NEEDMORE 


Before going on, a side-trip to Needmore is worth the tourist’s 
time. It is only a mile south of Trevlac. 
Follow the road to the left instead of crossing the track. 


Needmore is situated on Bean Blossom Ridge about a mile from 
the western boundary of the county. When founded it had a post 
office, blacksmith shop and two stores. Its population was about a 
hundred. 

It is said that an old resident who operated an old-time ground- 
hog threshing machine was down in that neighborhood and found 
the Ohio families who had come to settle there so poor that he re- 
marked that if there ever was a place where they needed more he had 
found it. From this remark the name of Needmore was given to the 
store and surrounding settlement. 

The road through Needmore leads on to the Baker Ridge Road 
to Bloomington coming out at the foot of the hill on which stand the 
Howard church and schoolhouse. 


Route (10) via Baker’s Ridge, Needmore, Trevlac etc. 


Follow Route 6 to the foot of the hill on which stands the Howard 
schoolhouse and church. ‘Turn to the right and follow the direct road 
to Needmore, and Trevlac. 


At Trevlac cross the tracks and follow good gravelled road to 
Martinsville. 
Route (11) via Helmsburg and “Bugger Holler.” 


Follow Route 8 (see page 56) to the second road beyond Cotton- 
wood. Turning to the left and following a very pretty curving, tree- 
arched roadway some five miles you come to a dense wooded ravine 
just before reaching Mount Zion church. This ravine is known as 
‘Bugger Holler” because of the ghostly apparitions which the natives 
claim to have seen in this vicinity. 

The story goes that a shoe salesman with his sample wares was 


seen going in the direction of this hollow and never heard of again. 
A large quantity of mouldy shoes found in the bottom of the dark 
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ravine gave rise to the belief that there was a mystery pertaining to 
his disappearance which only the “haunts” could explain. 


For those desiring to reach Indianapolis and points north the 
trip via Morgantown as outlined in Route 8 is the best. The trip can 
be made via Martinsville and State Road 22 or via Columbus and a 
State Road to Greenfield. 


In good weather there is an ungravelled road which will give a 
further insight into another section of Brown County. 


Route (12) to Indianapolis via Helmsburg and Georgetown. 


Follow Route 6 to Helmsburg. Turn to the right around the 
corner of Josh Bond’s restaurant. A gravelled pike leads out of town 
and a little further on crosses the railroad track. This is known as 
the Georgetown Pike. 

GEORGETOWN 


This village as settled in 1833 by George Grove who gave to it 
his Christian name in part. 

In the early days this place was noted for its large tannery and 
for horse racing. 

This town is unique in that it bears one name and the post office 
another. 

It was sometime after the name of Georgetown had been estab- 
lished that it was found out that there was another Georgetown and 
that mail to the two places was being badly confused. ‘The name of 
the post office was then changed to Bean Blossom for the creek which 
flows near it but the town name of Georgetown had become too 
thoroughly established to change. 

A road leading south out of Georgetown crosses Bean Blossom 
Ridge from which beautiful vistas may be seen (see side trip page 30). 

Leading north out of Georgetown is a direct road to Morgantown 
from whence the trip to Indianapolis may be made. 

Route (13) to Indianapolis via Helmsburg, Bean Blossom or 
Georgetown, Spearsville, Trafalgar and Franklin. (Two miles un- 
gravelled ). 

The most direct route between Indianapolis and other points 
north and Brown County is found by following Route 12 to Bean 
Blossom or Georgetown. (See page 59). 
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Follow the main street through the town east. Some distance out 
an angling gravelled road leads to the northeast. 


SPEARSVILLE 


This village was founded in 1835 by William Spears for whom 
it is named. 

Northeast of this community is Peoga, unique because of its 
location with one store in Johnson and the other in Brown County. 

From Spearsville a fine gravelled road leads into Johnson County 
to ‘Trafalgar and thence direct to Indianapolis. 


APOLOGY 


The map attached is merely for temporary use. Due to the de- 
struction of one made for this publication, another had to be hastily 
prepared. ‘Those purchasing this book who desire the more complete 
map of Brown County, when finished, may secure same free by send- 
ing self-addressed stamped envelope to us and stating where this 
hand book was purchased. 


THE INDIANA LEAGUE OF-COUNTIES, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Don’t Fail to Stop at 


Genolin Pharmacy 


The Only Drug Store in Brown County 


Art Exhibit and Salesroom 
ee 


PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS 


—and — 


REPRODUCTIONS 


With Vawter Illustrations 


Post Cards of Brown County Scenery 
Books, Magazines and Stationery 
Drug Sundries 


Our Candies and Fountain Refreshments 
are the Best . 


Always a Cool Drink at 


Genolin’s 


We Invite You 


When in Nashville 


Don’t fail to 


STOP 


RUSTIC PARLORS 


(Opposite Court House) 


ART EXHIBIT 


Local scenes painted by well-known artists 


SODAS, CANDIES 
-and- 


LIGHT LUNCH 


L. L. WALKER (Prop.) 
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